found two stones imbedded in the walls: 
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ANTIQUITIES. 
ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
[Continued.} 

Another important monument, still more clearly 
elucidating the Mexican tradition, and 'Torquemada’s 
story of the kings of Amaguemecan, is the tower dis- 
covered by del Rio, in the court-yard of the great tem- 
ple: it consists of three stories or floors, which was, 
beyond a doubt, the sepulchre of the three kings. He 
found the entrances to the tower stopped up, and hay- 
ing ordered some of them to be opened, was surprised 
to see the interior filled with loose sandy cond, but 
knew not from what cause, being unacquainted with 
the practices of the Americans ; ; and he was still more 
surprised on finding an interior wall connected with 
that of the exterior. The supposition to be drawn 
from such a circumstance is, that for the purpose of 
raising the third story, for the sepulchre of the last 
king, the directors of the work found it necessary to 
give a more extended circuit to the building, and there- 
fore devised the expedient of strengthening it by an 
outward wall, and perhaps with the intention of con- 
tinuing other stories as cemeteries for future kings, 
until the whole should have attained a very consider- 
able altitude. . ; 

In the small turrets on the top of the tower, Rio 
on these 
were sculptured two female figures with extended 
arms, each supporting an infant; this circumstance 
appears to point out the burial places of two queens, or 
two young princesses, or perhaps of both. Of these 
figures he took drawings, but they are imperfect, as the 
faces had disappeared beneath the mouldering touch 
of time. 

Combining then the tradition of the Mexicans, as 
related by all writers on their history, respecting their 
kingdom of Amaguemecan, of there having been three 
Chichemecan kings; of thei ‘ir expulsion from thence, 
as mentioned by ‘Torquemada, and confirmed by del 
Rio’s account of the three crowned heads, accompanied 
by devices similar to those used by the Mexicans to 
represent their sovereigns; the towey divided into 
three portions, in each of which was deposited the 
body of a king; keeping also under consideration Vo- 
tan’s history, “and that so ingeniously shown by the 
medal; all these circumstances united tend to demon- 
strate, by evidence as clear as evidence can prove, that 
the kingdom of Amaguemecan was situated in the 
present province of C hiapa ; and that all the writers 
who have embraced the opinion that it existed in the 
north of America, or in Asia, have continued i in error. 
They may have been misled by discovering in some 
accounts that the Chichemecas and other tribes came 
from the northward to possess themselves of the king- 
dom of the Tultecas, which had been nearly depopu- 
lated by the plague ; they appear, however, to have 
overlooked the information they might have ‘acquired, 
or perhaps did acquire, that the earliest inhabitants of 
America came from the eastward ; that they proceeded 
from the eastern part to the northward, and again de- 
scended thence; or, more probably, from carelessness 
of research than from a total want of information, 
which, how slender soever it might have been, their 
curiosity should have prompted them to examine 
thoroughly. 





Of this historical fact, Herman Cortes obtained in- 
telligence from the Emperor Montezuma himself, al- 
most immediately after his arrival: the information 
was confirmed in a most solemn manner when Monte- 
zuma and the nobles of his empire assembled to swear 
homage to the monarch of Spain, Charles V ; Cortes, 
however, supposing Montezuma was mistaken , paid 
no attention, to his account: he was himself deceiv ed, 
and continuing in this belief, has been the cause of 
succeeding writers perpetuating the error, if I may be 
permitted to speak so decisively. In order, however, 


‘to fix the reader’s attention to what I have here as- 


serted, I shall introduce literally the two discourses of 
Montezuma, as Cortes communicated them to his 
Majesty, Charles V, in his first letter, dated October 
30, 1520. ‘This, with several other letters, notes, and 
documents, was reprinted at Mexico in 1770, by order 
of Don Francisco Antonio Lorenzana, at that time 
Archbishop of Mexico, afterwards Archbishop of To- 
ledo, and subsequently raised to the dignity of a 
Cardinal. 

“It is,” said Montezuma to Cortes, “now many 
days since our historians have informed us, that neither 
my ancestors, nor myself, nor any of the people who 
now inhabit this country, are natives of it; we are 
strangers, and came hither from very distant parts : 
they also tell us, that a lord to whom all were vassals 
brought our race to this land, and returned to his native 
place. That, after a long time, he came here again, 
and found that those whom he had left were married 
to the women of the country, had large families, and 
had built towns in which they dwelt. He wished to 
take them away, but they would not consent to ac- 
company him, nor permit him to remain here as their 
chief; therefore he went aw ay. That we have always 
been assured his descendants weuld return to conquer 
our country, and reduce us again to his obedience. 
You say you come from the part where the sun rises; 
we believe and hold to be true the things which you 
tell us of this great lord or king who sent you hither; 
that he is our natural lord, particularly as you say that 
it is very many days since he has had notice of us. 
Be therefore sure we will obey you, and take you for 
our lord in the place of the good lord of whom you tell 
us. In this there shall be neither failure nor decep- 
tion; therefore, command according to your will in all 
the country, that is, in every part I have under my 
dominions ; your will shall be obeyed and done; all 
that we have is subject to whatever you may please to 
command. You are therefore in your own country, in 
your own house; rejoice and rest from the fatigues of 
your journey, and the wars you have been engaged in.” 
He continued to say many other things, w hich I omit 
as being irrelevant. 

In another discourse, Montezuma said to the chiefs 
and Caciques, whom he had convoked in the presence 
of Cortes and himself :—“ My brothers and friends, you 
already know that your grandfathers, your fathers, 
and yourselves, have been and are the vassals of my 
ancestors and myself; by them and by me you have 
always been honoured and well treated; you have 
uniformly performed eve y thing that good and —_ 
subjects are bound to do for their natural lords. 
lieve, also, you have heard from your predecessors that 
we are not natives of this country ; that they came 
from a far distant land; that they were brought hither 
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by a lord who left them here, and to whom all were 
subject. A long time after, this lord came again, and 
found that our grandfathers had married with the wo- 
men of this country, had settled and peopled it with a 
numerous posterity, and would not accompany him 


back to his country, or receive him here as the chief 


of this. He then went away, saying he would return 
with, or send such a power as should overcome them, 
and reduce them to his seryice.. You well know 
have always expected him, and according to the things 
which the captain has told us of the king who sent 
him to us, and from the part he says he comes from, I 
think it certain, and you cannot fail to be of the same 
opinion, that this is no other than the chief we look 
for, particularly, as he declares that, in the place he 
comes from, they have been informed about us. As 
our predec essors did not do what the *y ought to have 
done by their chief, let us do it, and let us give thanks 
to our gods that in our time has come to pass the event 
which has been so long expected. As all this is mani- 
fest to all of you, much do I entreat you to obey this 
great king henceforward, as you have hitherto obeyed 
and esteemed me as your lawful sovereign, for he is 
your natural lord, and in his place I beseech you to 
obey this his great captain. 

He proceeded by desiring that such tributes and 
services as had usually been paid to and pe ‘rformed for 
him, should in future be transferred to Cortes, as the 
representative of their king; saying, that he would 
himself pay contributions to him, and serve him in 
whatsoever he should command. 

The assembled chiefs confirmed the tradition, and 
replied, “‘ that they had always considered him as their 
lord, and were bound to perform whatever he should 
command them, and for this reason, as well as for the 
one he had just given them, they were content to do 
it.” (Let this expression, they were content, &c. be 
noted.) All this, says Cortes, passed before a notary, 


who reduced it to the form of a public act, and I re- 
quired it to be testified as such in the presence of many 
Spaniards. 

Cortes, wishing to keep Montezuma in the error 
which he supposed him to have fallen into, says in his 


first letter :—“I replied to all he had said in the way 
most suitable to myself, especially, by making him 
believe your majesty to be the chief whom they have 
so long expected.” 

It is surprising that the unvarying tradition of the 
first occupiers of America having come from the east, 
should not have been examined or attended to by 
Cortes, and that it should have been unobserved by 
subsequent writers, and by the introduction of the fol- 
lowing notes into the republication of Montezuma’s 
discourses, is not less astonishing. “The Mexicans, 
by tradition, came from the northern parts of the pro- 
vince of Quivira, and the particular places of their 
habitations are known with certainty; this aflords an 
evident proof that the conquest of the Mexican empire 
was achieved by the Tultecas, or people Tula, 
which was the capital. ‘This was an erroneous belief 
of the Indians, because they came from the north; but, 
had they proceeded from the peninsula of Yueatan, it 
might with truth be said that they came from the east 
with respect to Mexico. In the whole of this dis- 
course, Cortes obviously took advantage of the errone- 
ous notions of the Indians.” 

The natives were not mistaken, but Cortes was in 
error from disregarding their traditions, which, to say 
the least, he ought to have kept in recollection, and 
carefully examined, when a little industry would most 
unquestionably have satisfied him; but, as it was 
known, on the other hand, that the Mexicans and other 


we | 
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principally from their not having attended to the tra- 
dition of the few existing testimonies of the Tultecas, 
Chiapanecos, and Yucataneses, and the few historical 
fragments produced by writers of the greatest authority 
on the other continent, who have been similarly con- 
temned by the most celebrated modern authors. 

The Indians carefully preserved the remembrance 
of their origin, and of their ancestors’ early progress 
from the voluntary or the foreed abandonment of Pa- 
lestine on the ingress of the Hebrews; but these inci 
dents have been, in my opinion, erroneously interpreted 
by authors. I will here introduce what the advocate 
Joseph Antonio Constantini advances on this subject. 
In the second volume of his Critical Letters; in that 
entitled On the Origin of the Americans, he says: 

“We are indebted to Gemelli for some valuable 
information which he obtained, during his residence 
in Mexico, from Don Carlos de Siguenza y Gonzora, 
into whose possession it came, as being testamentary 
executor of Don. Juan de Alva, a lineal descendant 
from the king of Tezcuco, who received it from his 
ancestors: this is, therefore, the most authentic docu- 
ment which Gemelli procured, and he has carefully 
preserved it in his sixth volume by a plate. This en- 
graving displays a table or itinerary, on which are de- 
lineated the voyages of their progenitors who peopled 
Mexico; it consists of different circles, divided into a 
hundred and four signs, signifying one hundred and 
four years, which they say their forefathers spent in 
their several domiciles before they reached the lake of 
Mexico; there are numerous and various re presenta- 
tions of mountains, trees, plants, heads of men, animals, 
birds, feathers, leaves, stones, and other objects de- 
scriptive of their different habitations, and the accidents 
they met with, but which at present cannot be under- 
stood.” 

This itinerary I have never had an opportunity of 
seeing, although very desirous of obtaining that ad- 
vantage, nor the book which Botturini says was written 
by the celebrated Mexican astronomer Huematzin, and 
called by him TJ'eomoatli : the divine book; wherein, 
by means of certain figures, he shows the origin of the 
Indians, their dispersion after the separation of nations 
subsequent to the confusion of tongues, their wander- 
ings, their first settlement in America, and the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of Tula, (which, I suspect from 
the mistakes of writers is not that of Amaguemecan, ) 
and their progress down to his time: these incidents 
appear to be the same as those which happe ned to the 
Canaanites generally, and to the Hivites in particular, 
along the whole coast of Afric a, until their passing 
into America and arrival at the lake of Mexico. The 
hundred and four years of domicile described by him 
were in Africa, and not for the space of one year each, 
but of many years, according to the exigence of cir- 
cumstances in the progress of population; for it is 
evident the peopling of the earth, after the general 
dispersion of the human race, advanced but slowly, as 
colonies could not be settled without surmounting 
great difficulties in clearing the ground from trees and 
thickets which covered it in every part. This was 
boring the ground, in the meaning of Votan, when he 

says, he went by the road that his ancestors the Cule- 
bras had formerly bored. 

Calmet, in his dissertation on the country to which 
on Canaanites retired when they were expelled by 
Joshua, concurs in affirming this to be true. 

This enlightened writer, “after relating various opin- 
ions which he proves to be ill- founded, says, the one 
most generally received, most consonant with truth, 
and also conformable to the Gemarra Hie rosolemitana, 
| is that which supposes the Canaanites went into Africa. 


nations occupying the desolated kingdom of the Tul- | He adds that Procopius, lib. 2, cap. 10, of the Vandalie 


tecas, descended from the northern regions, he took no : 
pains to search out from whence and in what manner 
they came. This nelgigence of Cortes occasioned the 
error in authors who wrote after him; and it arose 


War, says they first fled into Eg gypt, where they in- 
creased in number, and then pursued their course to 
the remotest regions of Africa ; they built many cities, 
spread ther uselves over the adjacent countries, oceu- 
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pying nearsy al, the tract that extends to the columns 
of Hercules, and retained their ancient language, al- 
though in some degree corrupted. ‘To support this 
opinion, be adduces a monument erected by this nation, 
which was found in the city of Tangier: it consisted 
of two columns of white marble, with this inscription 
in Phoenician characters: ‘‘ We are the 
those who fled from the robber Jesus, the son of Nave, 
and here found a safe retreat.” 

These columns may very possibly be the marks that 
Votan says he left behind him on the road that his 
ancestors had bored; but they were considered apoc- 
ryphal by Feyjoo, from the e xpression of the inserip- 
tion, that Jesus or Joshua was the son of Nave, whereas 


it is stated in the scriptures, that he was the son of 


Nun; it seems therefore to have escaped Feyjoo’s 
recollection, that Joshua is indiscriminately called the 
son of Nave or of Nun in different places of Holy 
Writ. 

Although we cannot fix to a certain epoch the time 
of the Canaanites occupying the coasts of Africa, in- 
asmuch as it did not take place at one period, but 
gradually, as they found themselves oppressed by the 
Hebrew wars; and because many of the Hivites, as 
we have already said, abandoned their dwellings before 
Joshua entered Palestine; there is no doubt that all 
these colonies existed prior to the Trojan war; because 
Greeks returning from thence found that every part of 
the coast of Africa where they landed had been already 
peopled by the Phenicians. On this point the Greek 
and Latin writers agree, according to the testimony of 
Bochart, in his work entitled Canaan ; and of Hornius, 
on the origin of the people of America. Lib. 2, cap. 
3, 4: quoted by Calmet. 

The era of the Trojan war is fixed at two hundred 
and forty years after the death of Joshua. Taking 
this for granted, and comparing the epoch when the 
aforesaid colonies were established in Africa, with that 
which I shall presently show concerning the foundation 
of the first colony in America by the grandfather of 
Votan, it will clearly appear, that each of the hundred 
and four signs in the itinerary of Gemelli does not 
correspond with a residence of one year, but of many. 

This itinerary, supposed by many historians as ap- 
pertaining to Asia, or the northern parts of America, 
has been the means of augmenting our historical diffi- 
culties so much, that we encounter nothing but con- 
fusion, doubts, and queries: this will be seen by refer- 
ring to the works of Clavigero, Torquemada, and all 
others who have treated on this subject. It neverthe- 
less confirms the narrative of Votan, and the supposi- 
tions I have ventured to make, as will hereafter appear. 

As it has been already proved that Valum Chivim, 
where Votan landed in his four voyages to the old 
continent, is Tripoli in Syria, it is now requisite to 
examine what was the situation of Valam V otan, from 
whence he took his departure. 

In order to discuss this important question, which 
will have the effect of drawing from the depths of ob- 
security and uncertainty into which time and revolutions 
upon the old continent have plunged them, those his- 
torical records that remained in ancient traditions, we 
shall derive sufficient assistance from Calmet, in his 
dissertations before mentioned, relative to the country 
in which the Canaanites, when expelled by Joshua 

and the Judges his successors, took refuge, as also from 
the excellence of the Hebrew history. 

This celebrated writer recites the opinions of the 
most classic authors on the discovery of America, and 
the origin of its inhabitants, to which, however, he 
does not always assent, and among them prodices that 
of Hornius, who, supported by the authority of Strabo, 
affirms as certain, that voyages from Africa and Spain 
into the Atlantic ocean were both frequent and cele- 
brated, adding from Strabo, that Eudoxius sailing from 
the Arabian gulf to Ethiopia and India, found the prow 
of a ship that had been wrecked, which, from having 
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the head of a horse carved on it, he knew belonged to 
a Phenician bark, and some Gaditani merchants de- 
clared it to have been a fishing vessel: Laertius relates 
nearly the same circumstance. Hornius says, (con- 
tinues Calmet,) that, in very remote ages, three voya- 
ges were made to America, the first by the Atlantes, 


or descendants of Atlas, who gave his name to the 
ocean and the islands Atlantides; this name Plato 


appears to have learned from the Egyptian priests, the 
general Custodes of antiquity. The second voyage, 
mentioned by Hornius, is given on the authority of 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. 5, cap. 19, where he says: The 
Phenicians having passed the columns of Hercules, 
and being impelled by the violence of the wind, aban- 
doned themselves to its fury, and after experiencing 
many tempests,. were thrown upon an island in the 
Atlantic ocean, distant many days’ navigation to the 
westward of the coast of Lybi: 1; which island, possess- 
ing a fertile soil, had navigable rivers, and there were 
large buildings upon it. The report of this discovery 
soon spread among the Carthagenians and Romans ; 
the former being harrassed by the wars of the latter, 
and the people of Mauritania, sent a colony to that 
island with great secrecy, that, in the event of being 
overcome by their enemies, they might possess a place 
of safe retreat. 
(Te be continued.| 





MYTHOLOGY. 





CYBELE.— Concluded. 


‘THERE are in mythology some strange contradictions. 
One of these consists in the assertion that Cybele was 
the wife of Faunus, and the wife of Saturn. Another 
consists of the different accounts given of her. Dio- 
dorus Siculus says she was the daughter of Meon, the 
king of Phrygia, and Dyndime his queen, and was ex- 
posed by them upon mount Cybele soon after she was 
born, from which circumstance she derived her name. 
She was for some time nourished by leopards and 
other wild beasts through divine instinct.. Afterwards, 
some shepherds’ wives discovering her, took care of 
her, and educated her. She surpassed ‘the other vir- 
gins of the country in beauty, prudence, and ingenuity, 

She invented the syrinx or fiute, consisting of several 
tubes, and introduced the use of the cymbal and drum 
(tympanum) at dances. She also invented several 
remedies for the diseases of children and the maladies 
of cattle. ‘These remedies consisted chiefly of certain 


charms, in which she was so successful, especiall 
the case of children, that her reputation muaiall all 
over the country, and she was styled the Mother of the 
Hesiod says she was the daughter of 


Mountains. 
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Celus and Terra, (Heaven and Earth.) 
ther. It is, however, fully 
she was born in Phrygia. And it was on this account 
that she was denominated the Phrygian goddess. | 
She was called the Syrian goddess, because she was 
chiefly worshipped in that country. 

Cybele, it will be kept in mind, was the Great God- 
dess, the wife of old Saturn, and the illustrious mother 
of Jupiter himself. But when it is said she was the 


mother of all the gods, the term mother is used in its | 


more general sense ; as when it is said of Eve, she is 
the mother of all living, that is, the great maternal 
ancestor of all. For Cybele was the immediate mother 
only of Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, Juno, Vesta, and 
Ceres; the rest of the gods and coddesses being their 
offspring and descendants. It should be further ob- 
served, that it was only the modern race of the gods 
that were her descendants. She was not, of course, 


Orpheus | race of the gods. 
calls her the daughter of Protogonus, or the First Fa-| view; and in the progress 








This distinction should be kept in 
s of this department of the 


agreed on all hands, that | Magazine, we shall have occasion to notice it still 


further. 

There seems to be a degree of confusion in the case 
of Cybele and her mother. Both are said to represent 
the earth, and yet the one is said to be the daughter.of 
the other. But the true solution of this seeming para- 
dox appears to be this: Terra was the symbol of the 

arth among the ancient, and Cybele among the mo- 
dern race of the gods. ‘I'hus Oceanus was the ancient 
god representing the ocean, but Neptune was its mo- 
dern representative, and so on. 

Cybele was sometimes represented as riding on a 
lion, as well as being drawn by lions in a chariot. 
The cut in this number is a re presentation of the for- 
mer; that in our last of the latter. The present cut 
exhibits her without her turret crown. In her left 
hand she holds a tympanum. ‘The sun on the one side 


the mother of Saturn, her husband, nor.of Ceelus and} of her, and the moon on the other, show that the earth 
Terra, her father and mother, nor of any of the ancient | has her fertility from their influence. 
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“This animal resembles the tiger in its habits, and 
the leopard in its skin. _ Like the tiger, it has an insa- 
tiable thirst of blood, and an antameable ferocity ; like 
the leopard, its skin is spotted, but is less be autiful 
than the skin of that animal. It seems, in truth, only 
a large variety of the leopard. 'The Panther is usually 
more than six feet in length. In Africa, one was kill- 
ed by Major Denham, which was more than eight feet 
in length. His hair is short, sleek, and mossy, and his 
colour is in general of a bright tawny yellow, elegant- 
ly marked with black spots, disposed i in circles of four 
or five each, with a single spot in the centre: his chest 
and belly are white. He has short and pointed ears, 
fierce and restless eyes, » strong harsh ery, and a sav- 


THE PANTHER. 
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age aspect. So rapid are his movements that few an- 
mals can escape him, and such is his agility that he 
climbs trees in pursuit of his prey, and is sure of seiz- 
ing his victim. ‘The flesh of animals is said to be his 
favourite food ; but when pressed by hunger, he makes 
his attacks without discrimination. 

“ In the time of the Romans, Panthers appear to have 
been very numerous, and at present the species is said 
to extend from Barbary to the remotest parts of Guine: 

“The following narrative of an encounter with a Pan- 
ther, which is copied from the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, will abundantly prove the formidable na- 
ture of the Panther, even when the animal is not of its 


' largest size. 
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“ T was at Jaffna, at ™ northern extremity of the 
island of Ceylon, in the beginning of the year 1819, 
(says the writer,) when, one mornimg, my servant call- 
ed me an hour or two before my usual time, with 

“Master, maste rt _pe ople sent me for master’s dogs— 
tiger inthe town!” Now, my dogs chanced to be some 
very degenerate specimens of a fine species, called the 
Polig: ur dog, which I should designate as a sort of wiry- 
haired greyhound, without seent. I kept them to hunt 
jackals ; but tigers are very different things: by the 
way, there are noreal tigers in Ceylon ; but leopards and 
Panthers are always called so, and by ourselves as well | 
as the natives. This turned out to bea Panther. My | 
cun chanced not to be put together; and while my ser- 
vants were doing it, the collector and two medical men, 
who had recently arrived, in consequence of the cho- 
lera morbus having just then reached Ceylon from the 
continent, came to my door, the former armed with a 
fowling-piece, and the two latter with remarkable blunt 
hog-spears. ‘They insisted upon setting off without 
waiting for my gun, a proceeding not much to my 
taste. 

“The tiger (I must continue to call him so) had taken 
refuge in a hut, the roof of which, as those of Ceylon ; 
huts in general, spread to the ground like an umbrella ; 
the only aperture into it was a small door, about four | 
feet high. The collector wanted to get the tiger out at 
once. Lbegged to wait for my gun; but no—the fowl- 
ing-piece (loaded with ball of course) and the two 
hog-spears were quite enough. I got a hedge-stake, 
and awaited my fate, from very shame. At this mo- 
ment, to my great delight, there arrived from the fort 
an English officer, two artillery-men, and a Malay cap- 
tain; and a pretty figure we should have cut without | 











them, as the event will show. I was now quite ready | 
fo attack, and my gun came a minute afterwards. The 
whole scene which follows took place within an en- 
closure about twenty feet square, formed on three sides 
7 a strong fence of palmyra leaves, and on the fourth 
the hut. At the door of this, the two artillery-men 
planted themselves ; and the Malay captain got at the 





FALLS OF NIAGARA.—By 


Tuerrr is a power and a beauty, IT may say a di- 
wnity, in rushing waters, felt by all who acknowledge 
any sympathy with nature. ‘The mountain stream, 
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top, to frighten the tiger out, by worrying it—an easy 
operation, as the huts there are covered with cocoa- 
nut leaves. One of the artillery-men wanted to go in 
to the tiger, but we would not suffer it. At last the 
beast sprang ; this man received him on his bayonet, 
which he thrust apparently down ‘his throat, firing his 
piece at the same moment. The bayonet broke off 
short, leaving less than three inches on the musket; 
ro rest remained in the animal, but was invisible to 
; the shot probably went through his cheek, for it 
conaliie did not seriously injure him, as he instantly 
rose upon his legs, with a loud roar, and placed his 
paws upon the soldier’s breast. At this mome ‘nt, the ani- 
| mal , appeared to me about to reach the centre of the 
man’s face; but I had scarcely time to observe this, 
when the tiger, stooping his head, seized the soldier’s 
arm in his mouth, turned him half round staggering, 
threw him over on his back, and fell upon him. Our 
dread now was, that if we fired upon the tiger, we 
might kill the man: for the moment there was a pause, 
when his comrade attacked the beast exactly in the 
same manner as the gallant fellow himself had done. 
He struck his bayonet into his head; the tiger rose at 
him—he fired ; and this time the ball took effect, and 
inthe head. The animal staggered backwards, and we 
all poured in our fire. He still kicked and writhed ; 
when the gentlemen with the hog-spears advanced, and 
fixed him, while some natives finished him, by beating 
him on the head with hedge-stakes. The brave artille- 
man was, after all, but slightly hurt: he claimed the 
akin, which was very cheerfully given to him. There 
Ww as, however, a cry among the natives that the head 
should be cut off: it was; and, in so doing, the knife 
came directly across the bayonet. ‘The animal mea- 


sured searcely less than four feet from the root of the 
tail to the muzzle. There was notradition of a tiger hay- 
ing been in Jaffna before; indeed this one must have 
either come a distance of almost twenty miles, or have 
swam across an arm of the sea nearly two in breadth ; for 
Jaffna stands ona peninsula on which there is no jungle 
of any magnitude.” 


Rev. F. W. P. Greenwoop. 


leaping from rock to rock, and winding, foaming, and 
glancing through its devious and stony channels, ar- 
rests the eye of the most careless or business-bound tra 
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veller; sings to the heart and haunts the memory 
the man of taste and imagination, and holds, as by 
some undefinable spell, the affection of those who in- 
habit its borders. A waterfall of even a few feet in 
height will enliven the dullest scenery, and lend 
charm to the loveliest; while a high and headlong 
cataract has always been ranked among the sublimest 
objects to be found in the compass of the globe. 

It is no matter of surprise, therefore, that lovers of 
nature perform journeys of homage to that sovereign 
of cataracts, that monarch of all pouring floods, the 
Halls of Niagara. It is no matter of surprise, that, 
although situated in what might have been called, 
few years ago, but cannot be now, the wilds of North 
America, five hundred miles from the Atlantic coast, 
travellers from all civilized parts of the world have 
encountered all the difficulties and fatigues of the path, 
to behold this prince of waterfalls amidst its ancient 
solitudes, and that, more recently, the broad highways 
to its dominions have been thronged. By universal 
consent, it has long ago been proclaimed one of the 
wonders of the world. Itis alone in its kind. Though 
a waterfall, it it not to be compared with other water- 
falls. In its majesty, its supremacy, and its influence 
on the soul of man, its brotherhood is with the living 
ocean and the eternal hills. 

lam humbly conscious that no words of mine can 
give an adequate description, or convey a satisfactory 
idea, of Niagara Falls. But having just returned from 
a visit to them,* with the impression which they made 
upon my mind fresh and deep, | may hope to impart 
at least a faint image of that impression to the minds 
of those who have not seen them, and retouch, perhaps, 
some fading traces in the minds of those who have. 
And if I can eall the attention of any to this glorious 


object as a work of God, and an echo of the voice of 


God ; if by any thing which I may fitly say of it, I can 
quic ken the devotion of one breast, [ shall feel ‘that I 
have not unworthily expressed my sense of obligation 


- for having been permitted to behold it myself. 


I will not begin my description with the cataract 
itself, but take you back to the great lake from which 
the Niagara flows, so that you may go down its banks 
as I did, and approach the magnificent scene with a 
knowle de regularly and aceumulatively gained of its 
prineip: al accessaries. For the river and the lake, n nay, 
the whole superb chain of rivers and lakes, should be 
taken into view, when we would conceive as we ought 
of the Falls of Niagara. 

As we approach the town of Buffalo, which is situ- 
ated near the eastern extremity of Lake Erie, that 
wide-spread sheet of water opens to the sight. If the 
traveller has never seen the ocean, he may here ima- 
gine that he sees it. If he has, he will say that it isa 
sea view which here lies before him. As he looks to 
the west, the horizon only bounds the liquid expanse ; 
and it is not till he descends to the shore, and marks 
the peculiar, quiet, and exact level of the even and 
sleeping lake, that he will find any thing to remind 
him that he is not on the coast of the salt and swelling 
sea. Four miles north from Buffalo we come to the 
village of Black Rock.t} and it is here that the bounda- 
ries of the lake contract, and its waters begin to pour 
themselves out through the sluiceway of the Niagara 
river. “The river is at this place about a quarter of a 
mile broad; and, as I gazed on its dark, and deep, and 
hurrying stream, I felt a sensation of interest stealing 
over me similar to that which J] have experienced in 
reading of the preparations of men for some momentous 
expedition. Opposite Black Rock, on the Canada 
side, is the village of Waterloo, to which we were 
ferried over, and from which we commenced our ride 


* This visit was made with some friends in July, 1831. 
+ According to Mr. Featherstonhaugh, Editor of the Monthly 


American Journal of Geology and Natural Science, the ‘* seams 
and patches of dark-coloured chert contained in the beds of 
carboniferous limestone,’ have furnished its name to this 


village. 





down the river, which runs north into Lake Ontario. 
There is also a road on the American side, from Buf. 
falo to the Falls, a distance, either way, of about fifteen 
miles. 


Krom Waterloo we pass on by a level road, imme- 


diately on the western bank of the Niagara, and ob- 
serve that the river continually becomes wider, till at 
length it divides into two streams, which sweep round 
an island several miles in length. \ 
again, forming one stream as before, only that it js 
increased in breadth and swiftness. 
terest thickens, and begins to grow intense. 
we had been travelling on the side of a large river, it 


They then unite 


And now the in 
Hitherto 


is true, but one not much distinguished otherwise, 


either by its motion, its shape, or the beauty of its 
borders. 


sider where we are, and whither we are going ; for 
Niagara itself seems unconscious of the grand associa- 


We are obliged to call on ourselves to con- 


tions with which it is freighted. It moves on as if un- 


mindful, or as not caring to put the traveller in mind, 


that its waters have come down through the whole 
length of Erie from the far away Huron, Michigan, 
Superior; that they are just about to rush over the 
wondrous precipice below, and then are to hasten for- 
ward into another majestic lake, and from it are to 
pass through the portals of a thousand islands, and the 
alternate rapids and lakes of a noble and romantic 
river, washing the feet of cities, and so to flow on into 
the all-receivi ng sea. We are obliged to remember 
this, | say ; for the unpretending waters, though press- 
ing forward continually and intently, ‘have thus far 
told us nothing, themselves, of their long pilgrimage 
behind, or the yet more eventful journeys “before them. 
3ut here, as they are meeting round Grand Island, 
they break their silence and speak, and the whole 
scene becomes full of spirit and meaning. Here, about 
three miles from the Falls, you see the white- crested 
rapids tossing in the distance before you. Here, even 
in the most unfavourable state of the weather, you 
hear the voice of the cataract, pervading the air with 
its low, monotonous, continuous roar. ‘And here you 
see a column of mist rising up, like a smoke in distant 
woods, and designating the sublime scene over which 
it is immediately hanging. I know not that I was 
afterward more strongly affected, even by the Falls 
themselves, than I was by the sight of this ever chang- 
ing and yet never absent guide, this cloudy pillar, this 
floating, evanescent, and yet eternal te stimony, which 
pointed out to me the exact spot which had ‘been for 
sO many years as a shrine to thousands; which I had 
heard of and read of so long, and which I had myself 
so often visited, though not in person, yet with my re- 
verential wishes, with my mind, and with my heart. 
Childhood came back to me, with its indistinct, but 
highly wrought and passionate images, maps were un- 
rolled, books were opened, paintings were spread, 
measurements were recalled; all the efforts which the 
art of man had made, all the tributes which his spirit 
had offered, at the call of the great cataract; all these 
associations, with other dream-like thoughts of the 
wilderness, the lake, and the stream, rose up unbidden 
and with power within me, as I steadfastly regarded 
that significant. far off mist, and knew that I, too, was 


soon to stand on the consecrated spot, and see, and feel. 
(To be continued. | 
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LORENZO DOW.— Continued. 

Te peculiarities of this individual were exhibited 
in almost every thing. He must needs originate new 
names for some things. So he denominated Calvinists 
A-double-L-part people. The latter term needs some 
explanation to render it intelligible to some of our 
readers. It should be observed, then, that Arminians 





t Montreal and Quebec are both on the St. Lawrence. 
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charge Calvinists with making the term a// mean part. 
They say that Christ died for all mankind, and that 

Calvinists hold that he died only for the elect; and 
ro as these same Calvinists profess to deduce their 
doctrine from the Bible it must be that they make the 
term all spell part. Lorenzo Dow, catching at this 
idea, invented a compound term to express it, viz. A- 
double-L-part, that is, A-ll, pronounced part ; as if one 
were to spell the word all, and pronounce it part. 

At one place where he was permitted to lodge, the 
mistress of the house, while he was asleep, sent round 
the neighbourhood, to notify the people that a horse 
thief was at her house, and that if they did not lock up 
their horses, they must expect one to be gone before 
morning. 

Speaking of a sermon of his in Nashville, Tenn. he 
says: “ The grog-house in Nashville would not contain 
the people, and somebody prepared the market-house 
for me; and I spoke, and described the characters of a 
Christian, a gentleman, and the filth of the earth, 
which were the subjects of my discourse; and some, 
fearing of coming under the class of filth, behaved 
well.” 

In one place, he took his text from the Age of Reason. 
Some, supposing him to be a Deist, retired before he 
had an opportunity to explain himself; which they 
afterwards regretted. 

He describes his condition, while out on one of his 
missions, as follows :—‘ I had no stockings, shoes, nor 
moccasins, for the last several hundred miles; no outer 
garment, having sold my cloak in West Florida; my 
coat and vest were worn through to my shirt; my hat 
ease and umbrella were spoile d by prongs of trees, 
whilst riding in the woods. Thus, with decency | 
was searce able to get back to my friends as I would. 
it is true, I had many pounds and handsome presents 
offered me in my journey, but I could not feel freedom 
to receive them, only just what would serve my present 
necessity, to get along to my appointments, as | was 
such a stranger in the country, and so many to watch 
me (as an impostor) for evil, and but few to lift up 
my hands for good.” 

It would seem that this individual, notwithstanding 
all his eccentricities, received a recommendation as a 
preacher of the gospel to the world of mankind, signed 
by the governor, secretary, and twenty-eight members 
of the legislature of the state of Georgia. 

At the commencement of one of his meetings, he 
says: “ Finding the pe ople talkative, I got on a table 
by a porch, out of doors, in the dark, unseen, and with 
a stamp as if I would have stove the table through, 
and clapping my hands at the same instant with all 
my might, I ¢ ried with exertion, ‘ Hush ’ which caused 
a solemn silence amongst the people, and then began 
nieeting.” 

His courtship and marriage were perfectly charac- 
teristic, and are related in his journal as follows: 

“Twas resolved when I began to travel, that nocreated 
object should be the means of rivalling my God, and of 
course not to alter the situation of my life, unless a 
way seemed to open in the way of Providence, where- 
by I might judge that my extensive use fulness should 
be extended rather than contracted. 

M , of Western, came to a big meeting in 
the woods, and heard that Crazy Dow was there, and 
after some time sought and found me. He accompa- 
nied me to my appointments, consisting of about one 
hundred miles to travel. He kept what some would call 
a Methodist tavern, i. e. a house for the preachers, &c. 
One of my appointments being near his house, he invi- 
ted me to tarry all night; observing his daughte ‘r would 
be glad to see me. | asked if he had any children! he 
replied, a young woman I brought up! call my daugh- 
ter. I staid all night, but so it happened that not a 
word passed between her and me, though there were but 
three in the family. I went tomy appointments, where 
we had a precious time; but whilst preaching, | felt un- 
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common exercise (known only to myself and my God) 
to run through my mind, which caused me to pause for 
some time. In going to my evening appointment, I had 
to re - by the house, he being still in company with 
me. 1 asked him if he would object if 1 should talk 
to his daughter concerning matrimony ? he replied, ‘I 
have nothing to say, only | have requested her, if she 
had any regard for me, not to marry so as to leave my 
house.’ 

“When I got to the door, | abruptly asked his wife 
who had been there, and what they had been about in 
my absence: she told me, which made way for her to ob- 
serve, that Peggy was resolved never to marry unless 
it were to a preacher, and one who would continue 
travelling.—This resolution being similar to my own, 
as she then stepped into the room, caused me to ask if 
it were so? she answered in the affirmative; on the 
back of which I replied, do you think you could ac- 
cept of such an object as me ? she made no answer, but 
retired from the room; this was the first time of my 
speaking toher. 1 took dinner; asked her one question 
more and went to my neighbouring meetings, 
which occupied some days ; ; but having a cloak making, 
of oiled cloth, it drew me back to it: I staid all night, 
and in the morning, when going away, I observed to 
her and her sister, who brought her up as a mother, 
that I was going to the warm countries, where | had 
never spent a warm season, and it was probable I should 
die, as the warm climate destroys most of those who 
go from a cold country ; but (said 1) if I am preserved 
about a year and a half from now, I am in hopes of 
seeing this northern country again, "and if during this 
time you live and remain single, and find no one that 
you like better than you do me, and would be willing 
to give me up twelve months out of thirteen, or three 
years out of four to travel, and that in foreign lands, 
and never say, do not go to your appointments, &e. 
For if you should stand in my w: ay, | should pray to 
God to remove you, which I believe he would answer, 
and if I find no one that | like better than | do you, per 
haps something further may be said on the subject ; 
and finding her character to stand fair, | took my depar- 
ture. In my travels I went to the Natchez country, 
where I found religion low, and had hard times, but 
thought this country one day would be the garden of 
America, and if this family would remove there, it 
would prove an everlasting blessing (as it respects re- 
ligion) to the inhabitants, considering their infant state. 
It lay on my mind for some weeks, when I wrote to 
them on the subject, though I had no outward reason 
to suppose they would go, considering the vast distance 
of near two thousand miles. But now I found she was 
still single, and they all willing to comply with my re- 
quest, which removed many scruples from my mind, 
knowing that it was a circumstance that turne od up in 
the order of Providence, instead of by my own seeking ; 
so our bargain was drawn toa close, but still I thought 
not to have the ceremony performed until | should re- 
turn from Europe ; but upon reflection, considering the 
circumstance would require a correspondence, my let- 
ters might be intercepted, and the subject known; pre- 
judice arise, jealousy ensue, and much needless conver- 
sation and evil be the result ; wherefore to prevent the 
same, a preacher coming in, we were married that 
night, though only we five were present, this being the 
third of September, 1804. 

(To be continued.| 


From the Canton Register of April 13, 1833 
PROCLAMATION OF CHOO, 
THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF CANTON. 


Choo—an attendant Officer of the Military Board; a Member 
of the Court of Universal Examiners; an Imperial Historio- 
grapher and Censor; Patrolling Soother of Canton; a Guide 
of Military Affairs; and Comptroller of the Taxes— 


Hereby issues a procl mation for the purpose of cor- 
recting public morals, and delivering strict admonitory 
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orders. In the act of government, moral instructions 
and the infliction of punishment are mutually assisting. 
But punishment should come after the act; instructions 
should go before. That neither should be neglected 
has long been decided. 

Two years have elapsed since my arrival at my offi- 
cial station in Canton, and I have observed the multi- 
tudinous robberies and thefts therein. Streets and lanes 
are never tranquil. Daily haveI led the local officers 
to search and seize, so that we have not had strength 
for any thing else; but the spirit of robbery has not, even 
till now, ceased. This has arisen from my defective 
virtue ; the smallness of my ability ; and the inequality 
in my conduct of m: ijesty and mercy. I feel ashamed 
of myself. 

Since I, the Soother of the people, came to my present 
office, | have for two years observed and. investigated 
the state of things among the people at Canton. 1 
have looked at their airs, and enquired about the cus- 
toms. | have secretly indulged intense sorrow, and 
been filled with extreme regret. And for nothing more 
than to see useful property thrown away on useless 
purposes: to see limited strength wasted on projects 
from which no benefit could accrue. In country places, 
the lasting occupations of husbandry and mulberry cul- 
ture are still attended to with a spirit approaching to 
simplicity ; but in the town of Canton, at Fun-shan, and 
at all the plac es where markets are held and official 
people live, there is a strife and emulation to exceed 
in galety and extrav agance, 

At every anniversary of the birth-day of a god; or 
when plays are performed at masses for dep irted shades ; 
or thanksgivings given for divine energies exerted in 
behalf of any one ; or grateful processions with prayers 
are carried round—all of which are what propriety does 
not interdict—but every one wants to boast of much, 
and to fight for great expense ; one imitates another, and 
in worse degree. Some even go the extreme of erect- 
ing lofty and variegated pavilions ; and for a great dis- 
tance rearing flowery palaces. Fire trees and silver 
flowers fill the streets and stop the lanes. Men and 
women assemble promiscuously, greatly to the detri- 
ment of the public manner. The sums expended must 
be reckoned by thousands and tens of thousands. And 
in a few days, the whole is of no more use than mud 
and sand, and is thrown away like a-child’s grass dog. 

I, the Lieutenant-Governor, am in my own person 
economical and simple, that I may be an example to the 
people. It is my sincere desire to make my nursing 
consist in giving no trouble, and to teach by my own 
mode of living. This is what you learned gentry and 
common pe ople know, and all have seen. 

Hereafter, when any anniversary of a god’ s birth- 
day occurs, there is no objection to your going to a tem- 
ple to suspend lanterns, and hang up ornaments, offering 
sacrifices with abundance and cleanliness. But as to 
the street exhibitions, you must not listen to the vaga- 
bonds who make pretexts to collect money, and gather 
together men and women promiscuously. If sue +h peo- 
ple assemble, the district constables and street seniors 
must be responsible. The learned gentry are permitted 
to proceed summarily, and report them to the local ma- 
gistrate for punishment—to pull back again the people 
from the regions of sterile custom. 

These said learned gentry also should substantiate the 
wish of me, the Lieutenant-Governor; to correct the 
people, and instruct them in morals ; should advise 
them to substitute plainness for extravagance, and - 
economy nourish wealth ; so that the people of a yea 
of plenty may so hoard that plentiful year’s wealth, ied 
the people of a year of scarcity may look up toa year 
of plenty’s accumulation. Would not this be beautiful ! 

Ah! government love to the people is not so good as 
the people’s love for themselves! Would the people ' 
but love and compassionate their own persons and fam- 
ilies, where would be the oceasion of their waiting till 
other persons laid plans forthem! And if reciprocally 
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acting they thus formed the fashion, they might govern 
sweetly, and never know discontent. 

Using these topics, I have lucidly and intensely pro 
claimed them, that all might hear and know; wishing 
that none may tread the steps of their former iniquities, 
but all practise, to the utmost, good morals. 

Taou-kwang, 13th year, 1st moon, 32d day.—( March 
14th, 1833.) 


POETRY. 


THE GRAVE OF THE INDIAN CHIEF .—Percival. 


They laid the corse of the wild and brave 
On the sweet, fresh earth of the new day‘grave, 
On the gentle hill, where the wild weeds wave, 
And flowers and grass were flourishing. 


They laid within the peaceful bed, 
Close by the Indian chieftain’s head, 
His bow and arrows; and they said, 
That he had found new hunting grounds, 


Where bounteous Nature only tills 

The willing soil; and o’er whose hills, 
And down beside the shady rills, 

The hero roams eternally. 


And these fair isles to the westward lie, 
Beneath a golden sun-set sky, 

Where youth and beauty never die, 
And song and dance move endlessly 


They told of the feats of his dog and gun, 
They told of the deeds his arm had done, 
They sung of battles lost and won, 
And so they paid his culogy. 


And o’er his arms, and o’er his bon 
They raised a simple pile of stones, 

Which, hallowed by then fours and ti 
Was all the Indian’s monument. 


And since the chieftain here has 
Full many a winter’s winds have 

And many an age has softly crept 
Over his humble sepulchre. 
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